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THE GERMAN 


IMPASSE CONTINUES 


HE new Reichstag, elected on November 6 
in the fifth major poll in Germany within 


eight months, appears as hopelessly deadlocked as 
its predecessor. 
however, the most significant of which is the Nazi 
loss of 35 Reichstag seats, a decline of 11.5 per 
cent of their total vote as compared with last 
July. Although the Hitlerites still constitute the 
largest group in the Reichstag, most observers 
believe that this setback, the first the party has 
received since its phenomenal rise in 1930, marks 
the beginning of its decline. 
mass movement of this type cannot maintain its 
momentum after a decisive defeat. 


Important shifts have occurred, 


It is felt that a 


The following table shows the provisional offi- 


cia] results of the election in which 80 per cent 
of the qualified voters participated: 


Seats 
Nov July 
: 1932 1931 
National Socialist party ..............ss000 195 230 
Social Democratic party ..............cceeee 121 133 
IE, PUD | sc csecececsassncCercsoccenucncuren 100 89 
CMEMOHS Center PALEY ...ccccsccesccscccssscsscece 70 75 
a rreraerer 51 37 
Bavarian People’s party... 18 22 
PEE MED scsscnanntssscsevionaceunonsnennnatnoren 11 7 
IID isis avncsancisandbebsoonnonsnasbnanatemes 2 4 
SEINE. secsassapisneusccnstscionisacesisieniasitbianiiinadiions 14 11 
MII ciisissisnnneptiledesnniseevsitiugeictsiniamaniniiiaed 582 608 


The National Socialist losses were due primarily 


to the fact that the von Papen government has 
stolen much of Hitler’s thunder by its firm na- 
tionalist stand in foreign and domestic policy. 
As a result many bourgeois voters who, convinced 
of the necessity of a strong régime in the Reich, 
had previously voted for Hitler, now uphold 
the Papen-Schleicher government. 
many of Hitler’s former supporters were alien- 
ated by the Nazi leader’s actions since the July 
, elections. 


fense of the Storm Troopers who were convicted 


Furthermore, 


This was particularly true of his de- 


of political murder in Silesia last summer, and 
his refusal to accept the proffered post of Vice- 
Chancellor on August 13, 1932, as well as his 
subsequent critical remarks about President von 
Hindenburg. There has also been considerable 
dissatisfaction with Hitler among his younger and 
more radical followers who were impatient with 
his “legal” tactics. Recognizing that their rela- 
tively moderate bourgeois supporters were re- 
turning to the government camp, and hoping to 
prevent further defections among the younger 
radicals, Nazi leaders have recently appealed to 
the workers for votes. The Berlin transit strike 
during the election day week-end, which was put 
through under combined Nazi and Communist 
leadership, was an example of these tactics. More- 
over, during the campaign, the Hitlerites directed 
their fire almost entirely against the Nationalists 
and the government, in contrast to their previous 
agitation against the Communists and Socialists. 

Second in importance to the decline of Hitler- 
ism is the Communist gain of 11 seats, or an 
increase of 18 per cent in their popular vote. The 
major part of this gain, however, was doubtless 
made at the expense of the Social Democrats, 
who lost 12 seats, and it reflects the radicaliza- 
tion of German labor resulting from the pro- 
longed depression. 

In general, the new Reichstag shows that at 
least 70 per cent of the German people are in 
varying degrees of intensity dissatisfied with the 
existing economic and social system. These dis- 
contented elements include the Communists, the 
Social Democrats and the National Socialists. The 
Reichstag poll shows also that almost two-thirds 
of the German people are opposed to the Weimar 
Republic; the Social Democrats and the Catholic 
Centrists are now the only important Republican 
groups. The parties which desire a change in 
the economic and political structure of the State, 
however, are so divided among themselves re- 
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garding the system they would substitute for 
the existing order, that for the present at least 
there seems little if any likelihood of radical 
action. 

In view of these fundamental party divisions, 
the formation of a new government based on par- 
liamentary support appears entirely out of the 
question, and the Papen-Schleicher government 
will, therefore, probably remain in office. The 
new Reichstag, now scheduled to meet on De- 
cember 6 will apparently be able to unite only 
in a vote of non-confidence in the Cabinet. The 
latter will then be faced by three alternatives: 
it may uphold constitutional forms by again dis- 
solving the Reichstag and holding another elec- 
tion, which seems unlikely; it may resort to open 
dictatorship and govern without the Reichstag; 
or it may attempt to revise the Weimar consti- 
tution. Pending further developments, the Ger- 
man government must continue to rely on the 
army for its principal support. 


MILDRED S. WERTHEIMER 


Four New Presidents in Latin America 


During the last two weeks elections have been 
held in Chile, Ecuador, Honduras and Nicaragua. 
All of them took place without serious disorder. 
While the result in each country has clarified the 
political situation, it is too soon to say whether 
these elections mean a higher degree of stability 
than in the past. 


In Chile, the economic strain of the depression 
and the growing class consciousness of the masses 
dominated the presidential campaign which ter- 
minated on October 30. Arturo Alessandri, mod- 
erate Socialist and President from 1920 to 1924, 
secured a 100,000 majority over Colonel Marma- 
duke Grove, left-wing Socialist. Although Ales- 
sandri was once considered a radical, he received 
the support of the various conservative elements. 
His election, therefore, represented a defeat for 
extremism. Colonel Grove, while accepting the 
election results, has announced that he will con- 
tinue to “fight for a definitive triumph of the 
socialist ideal.” 


The history of Ecuador, like that of Chile, has 
recently been chequered by political disorders. 
The elections of October 30, it is hoped, may end 
the period of disturbance marked by the forced 
retirement of President Ayora in August 1931 
and the Bonifaz revolution a year later. In the 
balloting, victory went decisively to Martinez 
Mera, who received the united support of the 
Liberal party, a group which has controlled the 
government for the past thirty years. The new 
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President is a financier and commands the confi ay 


dence of the propertied classes. 

On the same day, in Honduras, General Tiburcio 
Carias, one of the strongest and most popular 
Conservative leaders, attained a substantial ma-' 
jority over his Liberal rival. That the election’ 
was fair is attested by the Conservative triumph 
despite the fact that the election machinery was 
controlled by the Liberal government. The ap- 
parent fairness of the 1932 election, together with 
the acknowledged freedom of that held in 1928, 
indicate that Honduras is living down its repu- 
tation as a home of chronic revolts and making 
progress toward democracy. 


The balloting in Nicaragua on November 6, 
which was supervised by United States marines, 
resulted in a majority of 20,000 for Dr. Juan B. 
Sacasa, Liberal, over Adolfo Diaz, Conservative. 
Sacasa was head of the 1926 government which 
the Department of State refused to recognize, 
The defeat of Diaz, a notoriously ‘“American- 
ista” candidate who became President in 1911 
and again in 1926 as a result of State Depart- 
ment support, should effectively answer the 
charge that the United States is determined 
to control the presidency of Nicaragua following 
the withdrawal of the marines in January 1933. 
“Tha Nueva Prensa,” Conservative organ of Nica- 
ragua, terms the election “free, just and honest,” 
and pays tribute to the “honor and impartiality” 
of Rear-Admiral C. H. Woodward and the four 
hundred marines who carried on the supervision. 
Perhaps the most difficult problem confronting the 
Sacasa government is that of bringing to an end 
the Sandino revolt which has existed since the 
Tipitapa agreement of 1927. Sandino has an- 
nounced that he will recognize no president elected 
under American supervision. In view of the fact, 
however, that Sandino was one of Sacasa’s Lib- 
eral generals, it is not impossible that a settle. 
ment by negotiation may be reached. 
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